THE  HEAD  OF THE GOVERNMENT

And it is true that, on the whole, he adhered
to this view. It must be remembered that his
conception of the extent of the President's own
inherent powers was liberal, as a study of his
work as Commander-in-Chief has shown, so that
inevitably  he   presented   Congress   with   faits
accomplis which it might regard as an invasion
of its own proper sphere. Where legislation was
concerned, however, Lincoln confined himself
to a strong recommendation, and even in this
field it is noteworthy that very little legislation
was initiated or carried through by the Presi-
dent. And when Congress in 1864 passed an act
on the subject of reconstruction contrary to Lin-
coln's own advice and plans, he did not veto the
bill. Instead he put it in his pocket, neither
vetoing  it nor  approving it.  Since Congress
adjourned within ten days of presenting this bill
to the President, by the terms of the Constitu-
tion the bill lapsed. But in a proclamation issued
^soon after, Lincoln agreed to regard the pro-
cedure outlined in the bill as appropriate and
to consider it, along with his own proposed pro-
cedure, as fit to be put into operation. Similarly
he was careful to leave to Congress its right to
determine whether Representatives and Senators
from rebel states should sit in the Houses, while
he  himself claimed  a  right  to  decide  what
governments in rebel states should be recog-
nised.

This is not to say that Lincoln's relations with
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